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history nothing is more difficult than to attain to something like a just conception of a true cause. Roughly speaking, I should define any cause to which an historical event is ascribed as a true cause when it can be submitted to the categories of universality and necessity. It must be possible to give a true cause the form of a law, and that law must be uni* versal in its application ; that is to say, its operation must be the same in other circumstances and even in other worlds, and its operation must be inevitable.
Let me select an example from the history of Germany, an example, indeed, from the history of the Teutonic race itself.
In studying so complex and varied a movement as the Reformation, if we contented ourselves, as used to be the practice, with assigning the cause of that movement to Luther's happening to find a Latin Bible at Erfurt, and if we then proceeded to test that cause by the criterion of universality and necessity, we should require to affirm that whenever and in whatever circumstances an individual man discovers the original text of a religion, such a movement as the Reformation must inevitably follow. The vice in this argument is self-evident. We are compelled to look elsewhere for the cause of the Reformation than in the career of Luther ; and still less can we seek it in a single incident of that career, whether his discovery of the Vulgate or his study of the writings of St. Paul.
If, on the other hand, we affirm that to any race or nation, dowered with creative genius in religion, which shall, at an early period of its career, adopt the